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EDITORIAL 


In 1940, Sterling North, book reviewer of the Chicago Daily 
News, made articulate the feelings of many parents, teachers, clergy- 
men, and others about the growing absorption of America’s chil- 
q _ dren in comic books, when he wrote: 


Virtually every child in America is reading color “comic” magazines— 
a poisonous mushroom growth of the last two years. 

Ten million copies of these sex-horror serials are sold every month. One 
million dollars are taken from the pockets of America’s children in ex- 
change for graphic insanity. 

Frankly we were not perturbed when we first heard about the rise of 
the action “comics.” We imagined (as do most parents) that they were no 
worse than the “funnies” in the newspapers. But a careful examination of 


| the 108 periodicals now on the stands shocked us into activity. At least 70 


per cent of the total were of a nature no respectable newspaper would 
think of accepting. 

Save for a scattering of more or less innocuous “gag” comics and some 
reprints of newspaper strips, we found that the bulk of these lurid publi- 
cations depend for their appeal upon mayhem, murder, torture and ab- 
duction—often with a child as the victim. Superman heroics, voluptuous 
females in scanty attire, blazing machine guns, hooded “justice” and 
cheap political propaganda were to be found on almost every page. 

The old dime novels in which an occasional redskin bit the dust were 
classic literature compared to the sadistic drivel pouring from the presses 
today. 

Badly drawn, badly written and badly printed—a strain on young eyes 
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and young nervous systems—the effect of these pulp-paper nightmares is 
that of a violent stimulant. Their crude blacks and reds spoil the child’s 
natural sense of color; their hypodermic injection of sex and murder make 
the child impatient with better, though quieter, stories. Unless we want a 
coming generation even more ferocious than the present one, parents and 
teachers throughout America must band together to break the “comic” 
magazine. 

But, of course, the children must be furnished a good substitute. There 
is nothing dull about Westward Hol! or Treasure Island. Sinbad the Sailor 
didn’t need spinach to effect his feats of strength. The classics are full of 
humor and adventure—plus good writing. And never before in the his- 
tory of book publishing have there been so many fine new books for chil- 
dren, or better edited children’s magazines. 

The shame lies largely with the parents who don’t know and don’t care 
what their children are reading. It lies with unimaginative teachers who 
force stupid, dull twaddle down eager young throats, and, of course, it lies 
with the completely immoral publishers of the “comics”—guilty of a cul- 
tural slaughter of the innocents. 

But the antidote to the “comic” magazine poison can be found in any 
library or good bookstore. The parent who does not acquire that antidote 
for his child is guilty of criminal negligence. 





Sterling North’s editorial, while an extreme indictment of the 
comics, was widely quoted. There were pulpits which thundered. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers took up the crusade. 
In one midwestern community there was a burning of the comic 
books. 

Despite opposition, comic books and their readers multiplied. 
More than 20,000,000 copies are now sold monthly, to be read by 
more than 70,000,000 children and adults. In a recent national poll 
of opinion on the comics, 75 per cent of the adults questioned ex- 
pressed the opinion that comic books are “good, clean fun.” 

It is time the amazing cultural phenomenon of the growth of the 
comics is subjected to dispassionate scrutiny. Somewhere between 
vituperation and complacency must be found a road to the under- 
standing and use of this great new medium of communication and 
social influence. For the comics are here to stay. 


Harvey ZorBAUGH 























THE FIRST COMIC BOOK 
Hayden Weller 


The first modern comic book appeared in 1911 and was a collec- 
tion of Bud Fisher’s “Mutt and Jeff” newspaper strip. It was about 
eighteen inches wide and five or six inches high, bound in gray 
boards, and printed on good paper from the original zinc plates sal- 
vaged from the scrap pile of the old Chicago American. 

Calvin Harris, then promotion manager of the American, per- 
suaded the Ball Publishing Company of Boston to produce the book 
as a circulation builder for newspapers. The papers were to offer it 
to readers for a few cents a copy and six coupons clipped from suc- 
ceeding issues of the paper. Other newspapers carrying the Fisher 
strip were slow to accept the idea and Harris was finally forced to 
place an advance order for 10,000 copies at 17/2 cents each before the 
Ball Company would publish. 

Harris, now a successful magazine writer, recalls that the 10,000 
copies arrived at the American a week before the coupons were due 
to appear and were stacked in the hallway outside his office. On the 
same day Andrew Lawrence, cost-conscious managing director of 
the Hearst papers, also arrived in Chicago. When Lawrence learned 
the size of the order he went into the lurid act of the legendary news- 
paper efficiency expert and fired Harris. 

The first week’s sales reached 35,000 and netted the American a 
profit of more than $6,000 in addition to the circulation. Harris was 
rehired at an increase in salary. The comic book was launched! 





Hayden Weller is News Manager of New York University Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion and an Instructor in Journalism. 








THE COMICS — THERE THEY STAND! 
Harvey Zorbaugh 


When, in the late summer, the Office of War Information, on be- 
half of the Childrens Bureau and the Office of Education, launched 
its “National Go-to-School Drive,” it turned to the press, the radio, 
motion pictures—and the comics! From the inside cover of some 
150 comic magazines, of which 20,000,000 copies are sold each 
month, General Arnold and Commissioner McNutt urged upon 
American youth its patriotic duty to return to school. The comics— 
the daily and Sunday strips, and their offspring, the comic books— 
have emerged as an American institution, a major medium of com- 
munication and influence. 

Statistics on the reading of comics, particularly on the reading of 
comic books, are staggering to those who believe, with President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, that there are only 100 books 
(none of them comics!) worth reading. Surveys by Gallup and 
others show the comics to be far and away America’s favorite form 
of literature. 

Comic strips—daily and Sunday—are read by well over half the 
nation’s adults. Four out of five who buy newspapers read the comic 
page. It is a truism in the newspaper business that the comics, next 
to the news, sell the papers. When early in the Battle of the Atlantic 
German submarines cut our coastal shipping to a trickle, the Ber- 
muda Mid-Ocean had its comic supplements flown in by plane, so 
important were they to its circulation. Among sizable papers, only 
The New York Times has been able to manage without a comic 
page. The daily strips are read by two thirds of all children over six. 
Sunday mornings forty million children pore over the colored 
comic supplements. The comic strips—daily and Sunday—have a 
public of between sixty and seventy million. 

Heywood Broun called comic strips the proletarian novels of 
America. But this is misleading. Comic strips are read by all sorts of 
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people from the illiterate to the intelligentsia. True, intellectuals 
have had their pet strips, such as “Krazy Kat” and currently “Barna- 
by.” But many of them adhere to strips as soundly in the tradition 
as Milton Caniff’s “Terry and the Pirates,” whose disciples range 
from a Bronx housewife who for the past four years has written 
Caniff a weekly letter of appreciation, through a motorman of the 
New York subways who has spoken well of its philosophical con- 
tent, to John Steinbeck (author of Grapes of Wrath and The Moon 
Is Down) and Dr. Hu Shih (former Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States). 

Barney Google’s “Spark Plug” was known to more people than 
was Mano’ War. Judge Albert H. Gary, late chairman of the United 
States Stee] Corporation, once asked a reporter whether he thought 
“Spark Plug” would win the Derby. When the reporter’s mouth 
dropped open, Judge Gary said, “Yesterday, at a directors’ meeting, 
one of the men asked that question. I found every single one of our 
directors read the comics.” On “Jiggs” and “Maggie’s” twentieth 
anniversary, their creator, McManus, was showered with letters and 
telegrams—from Franklin Roosevelt, senators and representatives, 
governors, leaders in industry and the arts, and rulers of foreign 
nations. 

The statistics on the reading of comic books are astounding, the 
more so when one recalls that the first comic magazine appeared 
only in 1933. A recent survey, by the Market Research Company 
of America, on the reading of comic books throughout the country 
reveals that comic books have as large if not a larger public than 
have the comic pages of the newspapers, a public estimated at 
seventy million. 

Of children 6 to 11, 95 per cent of boys and gr per cent of girls 
read comic books regularly. Of adolescents 12 to 17, 87 per cent of 
boys and 81 per cent of girls are regular readers. Regular readers 
among adults number 41 per cent of men and 28 per cent of women 


* The first comic book in their present format. 
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between the ages of 18 and 30, 16 per cent of men and 12 per cent of 
women 31 and over (with another 13 per cent of men and 10 per 
cent of women occasional readers). 

Paul W. Stewart and Associates, Inc., questioned the entire popu- 
lation of Hudson, New York, on their reading of comic books. They 
found that they were regularly read by 93 per cent of children be- 
tween 8 and 15, by 72 per cent of boys and girls of the ages of 16 and 
17, by 27 per cent of adults 18 to 34, and by 10 per cent of adults over 
35. These figures conform closely to those for the country as a whole. 
Indeed, the National Market Research Company survey found only 
slight variations in the reading of comic books from one part of the 
country to another. 

Comic-book readers, furthermore, like their comics in large doses. 
To be a regular reader means among boys and girls to read an aver- 
age of 12 to 13 comic books a month, among young men and young 
women to read 7 to 8 a month, among older adults to read 6 a month. 

Both newspaper comic pages and comic books are devoured in 
large quantities by the men in our armed forces. Strips by leading 
cartoonists are featured in the various regional editions of Stars and 
Stripes. The Army, with the help of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, has prepared a bulky compilation of comic strips in 
book form for shipment overseas. Strips by leading cartoonists are 
also found in more than 1,200 camp newspapers issued in military 
establishments in this country. 

Abroad, our men clamor so loudly for comic books that the Navy 
recently gave precious shipping space to several bales of books for 
the boys on Midway. At post exchanges in this country comic books 
outsell The Saturday Evening Post, Life, and The Reader’s Digest 
combined by a ratio of 10 to 1. The Market Research Company 
survey revealed that of the men in training camps in this country 
44 per cent read comic books regularly and another 13 per cent read 
them occasionally. U.S.O. hostesses report comic books leave their 
reading tables first, officers in training camps that they are passed 
from man to man until there is nothing left of them. 
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Some adults, fearing for a brave new world built by minds nur- 
tured on the comics, have criticized the armed forces for encourag- 
ing the reading of comics, and for directives making space for strips 
in service papers while barring the columns of such home-front 
sages as Walter Lippmann, Dorothy Thompson, Westbrook Pegler, 
and Samuel Grafton. The armed forces retort they are doing the 
democratic thing in providing, within space limitations, what the 
majority wants. 

The Army’s recently approved list of 189 periodicals which may 
be distributed to troops without scrutiny of political content, drawn 
up on the basis of preferences expressed by our soldiers in polls and 
surveys at home and abroad, includes nearly 50 comic books. Life, 
in its special issue of September 25, “A Letter to G.I.s,” included a 
section reporting happenings in their favorite comic strips. 

Comic books, like comic strips, are read by all the sorts of people 
who make up America—young and old, poor and rich, those who — 
never got beyond the sixth grade and Ph.D.’s, soldiers and civilians. 

Those who have escaped addiction look upon the comics as the 
pabulum of the half-witted and emotionally infantile. There is no 
arguing this point of view—it is not an opinion but an allergy! 

But certainly many celebrated adult addicts are men and women 
of intelligence and maturity. J. Edgar Hoover is one of “Dick 
Tracy’s” most faithful admirers. Pablo Picasso once confessed to an 
admiration for the “Katzenjammer Kids.” Josette Frank, who di- 
rected the survey of children’s reading of comic books made by the 
Child Study Association of America, comments: “The comics ap- 
pear to have an almost universal appeal to children . . . regardless of 
1.Q. or cultural background.” 

True, education and economic and occupational status somewhat 
influence the reading of comic books. But their influence is less than 
one might suppose. Twenty-seven per cent of adults who are high- 
school graduates, as against 25 per cent of those who attended only 
elementary school, regularly read comic books, though only 16 per 
cent of college graduates regularly include comic books in their 
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literary diet. As many proprietors and managers (35 per cent) as 
unskilled laborers (38 per cent) are regular readers—although only 
17 per cent of housewives (many of whom may be too busy to read 
anything) and but 12 per cent of school teachers (who, one suspects, 
unless addicted to secret vices do not dare) are regular readers. 

The size of the comics’ public is equaled only by the avidity and 
absorption with which that public follows the adventures and mis- 
adventures of its favorite characters. When Milton Caniff, two years 
ago, staged the death of Raven Sherman in “Terry and the Pirates” 
1,400 letters of sympathy poured in, a number accompanied by floral 
offerings. 

A Pennsylvania paper, which did not subscribe to the strip, car- 
ried the story of “Raven’s” death as a news item. Caniff was inter- 
viewed on the radio, so he could explain why “Raven” had to die. 
On the day “Raven” was buried in the hills north of Chungking, 
450 students of Loyola University of Chicago paid tribute to her by 
gathering on their campus, facing east for a minute of silence. 

When “Smiling Jack” was lost in the Pacific, Pan American Air- 
ways was urged by agitated fans to send out a rescue plane. When 
little “Annie Rooney” was pictured without gifts at Christmas, the 
papers which carried the strip were deluged with toys. When 
“Blondie” was expecting “Cookie,” second child in the Bumpstead 
household, she asked for. suggestions for a name; 400,000 letters 
poured in. When, several years ago, “Little Orphan Annie’s” dog 
“Sandy” got lost, her creator Harold Gray received a telegram he at 
first thought was a hoax. It read: “Please do all you can to help 
‘Annie’ find ‘Sandy.’ We are all interested. Henry Ford.” 

The Captain Marvel Club has 573,119 members. The intrepid 
captain receives more than 30,000 letters a year, from all parts of the 
United States, and from many foreign lands (recently from France, 
Italy, Egypt, and China). A Philadelphia boy wrote him a letter a 
day for over a year. The members of a college fraternity wrote him 
to correct his chemistry. A Captain Marvel puzzle contest, just 
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closed, drew 46,511 entries. The average age of the major prize win- 
ners was 30 (one of these fortunates had passed his seventieth birth- 
day). Moppets wander into the offices of his publisher in the Para- 
mount Building, hoping to meet him. A dress manufacturer, who 
took two lines at the end of a story to announce a Mary Marvel dress, 
was nearly ruined when, catching him wholly unprepared, 6,000 
orders poured in! 

Comic characters are among the widely known and influential 
personalities of the day. A number of them, “Captain Midnight,” 
“Superman,” “Hop Harrigan,” “Dick Tracy,” “Orphan Annie,” 
and “Terry,” for example, have achieved radio fame. Several, like 
“Popeye,” have become stars in motion pictures. “Blondie” is fea- 
tured in a daily strip, a Sunday color feature, a comic book, on the 
radio (by two networks—the Blue and Columbia), and in pictures. 
Numbers of radio and “movie” characters—the “Lone Ranger,” 
“Red Ryder,” “Donald Duck,” and “Mickey Mouse” among them 
—have sought and achieved fame in the comics. 

Their impact on our culture is seen at every hand. They have in- 
fluenced our diet and health habits—the citizens of Crystal City, 
Texas, in the heart of the spinach country, raised a monument to 
“Popeye”; mothers petitioned E. C. Segar, his creator, to stop “Pop- 
eye’s” opening cans of spinach with his teeth. “Buster Brown” set a 
fashion in boys’ clothes. 

Comic characters have taken part in our politics. “Little Orphan 
Annie” and “Daddy Warbucks” have been among the most vocal 
critics of the New Deal. The Daily Worker’s ideological moppet, 
“Little Lefty,” slugged it out with “Orphan Annie” over the rights 
of labor. The comic strip has gone to work for the P.A.C. A strip 


from “Terry and the Pirates” has been read into the Congressional 
Record. 


Their idiom has left its mark on our language—in “heebie-jeebies” 
(“Barney Google”), “goon” and “jeep” 


” & 


999 


and “time’s a-wastin 


(“Popeye”), “let George do it” (“Jiggs”), “foo,” “twerp,” “boda- 
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cious,” “discomboobrate,” “banana oil,” and many other words or 
phrases. Their characters and exploits have livened our speech with 
smile and metaphor—Time characterizes a cinema hero as “mow- 
ing down the enemy like ‘Superman’ at harvest home.” 

They have enriched our song (“Barney Google With the Goo- 

Goo-Googly Eyes”), our drama (they fathered the “movie” car- 
toon; “Sad Sack,” the luckless hero of Sgt. Geo. Baker’s comic strip 
has just stepped into the leading role in “Hi Yank”); our dance 
(“Krazy Kat” inspired a ballet) ; our art (Milton Caniff’s drawings 
for Male Call were exhibited last spring at the Berkshire Museum, 
his drawings for “Terry and the Pirates” have hung in the Metro- 
politan; prominently displayed and much admired at New York’s 
Milch Gallery’s exhibition of paintings by contemporary American 
artists, this summer, was Jerry Farnsworth’s “The Comics”). 
/ They have invaded campus and classroom. “Sadie Hawkins Day” 
is celebrated at 500 schools and colleges. In more than 2,500 class- 
rooms children are learning to read from “Superman” workbooks. 
The comics are teaching French, Spanish, and the social studies. 
Ivanhoe, and other classics, over which our generation pored late 
into the night, are now reduced to comic form. The Chicago Mu- 
seum of Natural History’s “Joe the Elk” teaches paleontology and 
anthropology. “Private Pete” and his colleagues are playing a major 
role in the educational program of the armed forces. Even the Sun- 
day school is not exempt. In some 2,000 Sunday schools children 
are studying “Picture Stories of the Bible.” ¢ 

The comic characters have played an active role in the war. On 
the home front they have sold bonds, promoted salvage drives, or- 
ganized victory garden clubs, kept us alert to sabotage, combated 
intolerance and absenteeism, recruited blood donors, recruited men 
and women for industry and the armed forces, warned against over- 
optimism, argued the need of an international police force in the 
postwar world. 

Several of the heroes of the comics have served as political agents 
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or in the psychological warfare service of the armed forces. Even be- 
fore the war, Mussolini expelled “Flash Gordon” as an American 
propagandist (subsequently he banned from Italy all American 
comic characters save “Mickey Mouse,” whom Mussolini himself 
could not get along without!). When, in 1940, “Superman” stepped 
overseas and destroyed the Westwall, the government of the Third 
Reich, in an abusive article in Das Schwarz Korps, branded “Super- 
man” a Jew. (The Japs, able imitators, announced in April in a 
broadcast from Tokyo the formation of a Greater Asia Comic Strip 
Study Society, to bolster fighting spirit, spark “a large drive to bring 
the enemy, the United States and Great Britain, to their knees.”) 

Reactions to the amazing cultural phenomenon presented by the 
mushroom growth of the comics vary. The comic magazines, and 
the more violent adventure strips, have been bitterly assailed. Cooler 
heads, more objective, point out that the comics deal with age-old 
themes familiar in the folklore, mythology, fairy tales, puppet 
shows, and even the nursery rhymes of all peoples. That, like folk- 
lore, the comics are an outgrowth of the social unconscious, and the 
problems of the relationship of the individual to his social world 
find expression through them. Their hold on their readers, child 
and adult, reveals that their appeal is deeply rooted in our emotional 
nature. Like folklore and the fairy tale, they have cathartic meaning. 
Certain it is that the comics have emerged as a major institution of 
our American culture. They are here to stay. We are but beginning 
to feel their social impact. Their potentialities as a social force are 
tremendous. As with radio, it behooves us to understand the comics, 
evaluate them, learn to live with them, use them as a medium of 
communication. 





Harvey Zorbaugh is Chairman of the Department of Educational Sociology of the New 
York University School of Education and Director of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment 
of the Gifted. 














THE COMICS AS A SOCIAL FORCE 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 


About the only thing that is unique in the emergence of the 
comics as a social phenomenon is the fact that they came upon us 
silently and grew to considerable dimensions before the “guardians 
of our culture” were aroused by them. 

Every new medium of expression or of communication, like 
every scientific discovery or new invention, is likely to arouse op- 
position. And not alone from those who have a stake in keeping 
things as they always were. If we cannot find technical reasons to 
show that a new device will not work—as Simon Newcomb did 
to prove that heavier-than-air machines were impossible—we can 
make up good social and moral reasons. 

Weridiculed “canned” music. We speak today of the “legitimate” 
theater, but without remembering the deep emotional implications 
of the adjective. We rage at the radio as a broadcaster of everything 
that is “vulgar.” And yet nothing has done so much to refine the 
general appreciations of musical and dramatic expression as the 
phonograph, the cinema, and the radio. 

The history of the radio illustrates beautifully the almost univer- 
sal reluctance to accept certain kinds of innovations. Sending signals 
across the ocean without a wire was exciting news; and the steady 
improvements of the instrument were faithfully reported by the 
newspapers. But for years the newspapers systematically ignored 
the established programs of broadcasting stations, and came only 
grudgingly to give them the space warranted by the public’s grow- 
ing interest. Today no newspaper would omit listings, reviews, 
and other information about radio. 

I happened to be in Hollywood when the talking “movies” were 
just around the corner. A writer who had had some success with 
silent pictures was trying to convince me that the “talkies” would 
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never be important. “Can you imagine,” he asked, “a photograph 
speaking to your” That was impressive, but not convincing. I 
could not see that my lack of imagination would be a decisive factor. 

We are likely to find each new form or technique of expression 
inadequate because it cannot do what earlier media have done. 
We disparage the screen play because it cannot do what living 
actors do behind the footlights; we postpone concern with radio 
plays while waiting for television to add what we miss in them. 
That is, we apply criteria of performance or effectiveness that turn 
out to be irrelevant; and we ignore what is distinctive and signifi- 
cant in the new medium. 

Today various people discuss the comics as serious threats to the 
best in our civilization. Many intelligent and public-spirited men 
and women seem to feel it necessary to muster all forces to stop this 
“menace.” But just what does this phenomenon mean—and what 
does all this excited hostility signify ? 

The most frequent criticism of the comics is directed at the crude- 
ness of their drawings and drama, at the relatively immature level 
of their language, humor, sentiments. In short, the comics are de- 
ficient in subtlety, delicacy, sophistication. As art, many of the 
comics are crude. As literature, they are extremely elementary. 
They deal with ideas and sentiments in the simplest terms. Like 
their pictures, they are flat—they show chiefly right and wrong, 
blacks and whites, clear reds and greens for stop and go signals; 
they make little attempt at grays, to say nothing of subtler tones 
and tints. It is futile to dispute about taste, but we do need to 
recognize certain basic principles that seem to be relevant. 


Science Must Be Democratic 


First, in our kind of civilization we can put the concrete outcomes 
of our science to practical use only through the techniques of mass 
production. But for economic reasons this involves mass distribution. 
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To attain mass distribution, comics or newspapers or machine 
products generally tend to address themselves to the smallest com- 
mon denominator. 

For the comics, as for motion pictures and the radio, this means 
an effort to supply entertainment. Without regard to his private 
motives, the producer has to reach the largest possible public. At 
how high or how low a level of intellectual, aesthetic, social, or 
emotional maturity the comics should be pitched, nobody can tell 
in advance. As in the competitions of a free market, we can say 
only that some offerings appeal to more people than others—wheth- 
er it is books or plays or songs or fabrics. 


Culture Diffuses Slowly 


This brings us to the second consideration. In every kind of civil- 
ization it takes a lifetime to establish a set of new ideas or devices 
or practices. The comics started out as amusing toys, as motion pic- 
tures and the radio had done. They had no social responsibility and 
no ambition to become a social force; they merely reached out for 
the largest possible market. They improved in detail and gradually 
acquired some of those refinements that we demand of any cultural 
instrument through the very effort to establish themselves; they 
have been obliged to adjust themselves to criticisms and opposi- 
tions and competitions in order to make themselves acceptable and 
approved. 

It took time for motion pictures and the radio to make the transi- 
tion from the status of mere entertainment to that of a powerful 
social device capable of influencing the public. It was necessary 
that a whole generation, accepting a medium without prejudice, 
grow up with a thorough mastery of its distinctive devices and 
symbols and idiom. Motion pictures came of age when young men 
and women generally were thoroughly at home in the medium, and 
were able not alone to enjoy and “understand” their idiom but to 
criticize it and to use it. Now we have writers who can go beyond 
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imitating stage plays and actors who know the possibilities as well 
as the limitations of the screen play; and we have directors who 
control a multitude of effects quite foreign to the stage. And so with 
the maturing of radio. The comics have to go through the same 
stages. They have barely begun to show what is possible when 
writers and artists have learned to use the form for expressing their 
own ideas and sentiments, for transmitting their enthusiasm, their 
own likes and dislikes. 


We Proceed from Where We Are 


A third consideration is this, whether we are trying to sell gadgets 
or to advance civilization, the immediate question is: What can the 
public accept, understand, value? For the concern of the social 
critic or of the statesman is not how “vulgar” the taste to which our 
mass producers appeal or how awkward the effort, but how rapidly 
the public can move from wherever it happens to be at any moment 
to the highest reaches within its inherent capacities. 

Teachers, bent upon diffusing culture and raising standards, 
sometimes manifested their disapproval of the comics by ostenta- 
tiously tearing up captured copies of the contraband which the 
children had hidden behind the geography books. They behaved 
like other cultivated persons who made no attempt to conceal their 
contempt even for children seen perusing the comics. But these 
attitudes and their manifestations did nothing to raise the level of 
understanding or taste or value among the children. They merely 
made the children feel that there was something wrong with them 
to merit such violent disapproval, or that the teachers were mean 
kill-joys. They obstructed the children’s growth in discrimination, 
but of course not for all the children, nor in equal degrees for those 
whom they did influence. 

Elsewhere in this symposium there are considered the develop- 
ment and magnitude of the comics as a form, as an industry, and as 
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a direct impact upon millions of our fellow citizens of various ages, 
There is also an analysis of the psychological factors which make 
this form so acceptable to a wide range of ages as well as of intel- 
lectual and cultural maturity. Those of us who somehow escaped 
that impact during the years in which the comics were becoming 
a social problem may be astonished at the relatively high intellectual 
and cultural levels of their patrons. This latter point was brought 
home to me through my own interest in the possible influence of 
the comics upon children; but I confess that I was not prepared 
when one of my sons told me that at the training camp for medical 
personnel most of the men regularly reached more eagerly for the 
new comics than for any other reading matter. 


Toys Become Tools 


It is the very qualities for which the comics have been condemned 
by critics that give them force and make them socially significant. 
For it is these qualities that enabled them to catch the attention 
and hold the interest of the children who form so large a part of 
their reading public; and it is these qualities that today make them 
more easily apprehended by people of all ages than political speeches 
or sermons or the most “popular” of newspapers or fiction. 

But in so far as the comics do appeal to greater multitudes and in so 
far as they do penetrate the thoughts and sentiments of multitudes, 
and affect attitudes, they constitute a social force that goes beyond 
differences in “taste.” For better or for worse, they are more potent 
than many of our other instruments for influencing people’s under- 
standing and attitudes. The instrument itself need no longer be 
judged as good or bad, whether in taste or in morals; #t 1s important 
because it is potent. We have to judge only the uses to which it is 
put—like dynamite, or printing, or science itself. 

The comics can serve the educator as well as the propagandist, 
the missionary as well as the advertiser. They have taken their place 
alongside newspapers and photography, motion pictures and the 
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radio. And, like these others, they have become an integral part of 
the progressive democratization of our culture. 


How Comics Influence 


For a century we have looked to the schools to develop a national 
unity in our heterogeneous population by inculcating children, as 
they grow up, with common concepts, doctrines, attitudes, senti- 
ments. But the comics, claiming to be no more than toys, have been 
doing just that, reaching continuously more than the school, more 
than the newspapers. Many reject the tool, unable to see any good 
coming from its use. They point, for example, to the obscene or 
lascivious material that appears in some comics as an indication 
of the potentially “bad” influences of this medium, although they do 
not object to books in general or to painting in general merely be- 
cause some books or some paintings contain morally or aesthetically 
objectionable features. Or they denounce the impossible perform- 
ances of the fantastic heroes as symbols of “power” such as we fear 
in the fascists, or as excursions into the supernatural, although they 
accept and even praise men’s efforts to express their dreams and 
wishes or to grasp what lies beyond, through folk art or sagas. 

But what message does this strange new medium convey? It there 
indeed any unity in it beyond the fact that it does appeal to so many ? 
We can expect no more unity in the content of the comics than we 
have in the output of the printing press or of the radio. Some years 
ago there was some agitation because in one of the comics “Little 
Orphan Annie” had aligned herself against strikes. Every medium, 
perhaps even when it is used “only for entertainment,” is likely 


_ to carry doctrinal or sectarian implications. We have to recognize 


that and we have to combat the offensive teachings as best we can, 
for of course we do not want a censored or controlled expression, 
whatever the medium. 

The comics share with all the other media of communication a 
ready adaptability to all kinds of purposes, including that of express- 
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ing views and attitudes, preferences and prejudices. Artists and 
writers brought up on the comics have become increasingly aware 
of the potency of their medium and they have attempted increas- 
ingly to use their gifts and their skills with conscious purpose. 

When the Army and Navy were developing their training pro- 
grams they called in the makers of comics along with the makers 
of books and posters, animated cartoons and sound pictures, radio 
scripts and dramatics. This does not mean that all the various ways 
of reaching and influencing people are interchangeable. It means 
that some kind of teaching can be done more easily or more effec- 
tively with one instrument than with another, and that some people 
are more easily reached through one medium than through an- 
other. It means at any rate that more is needed in the training of 
soldiers than spoken orders and printed pages. 


Comics as Education 


Along with all the other media for propaganda and publicity and 
promotion, the comics are selling war stamps, collecting salvage, 
enlisting volunteers for the various services and for essential war 
work, and furthering the war effort in other ways. But, in addition, 
the comics are now producing a considerable body of sincere and 
effective educational materials reaching in many different direc- 
tions. Some of this is incidental to already established series in which 
the endless adventures of a hero constitute the central theme. Others 
are deliberately designed to convey a special message, more or less 
directly, or through more or less dramatic entertainment. 

All-American Comics published “The Twain Shall Meet,” on 
racial misunderstandings and prejudices among peoples. This was 
produced and published in “Comic Cavalcade” with the coopera- 
tion of the East and West Association, of which Pearl Buck is the 
president. The same company devoted “The Justice Society of 
America” in its All-Star Comics to a series it called “A Cure for the 
World.” This is in the tradition of the miracle workers: “The 
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Hawkman,” finding injustice and prejudices due to fear and mis- 
understanding through the ages, plays fast and loose with time and 
space; he arrives with his pals always a fraction of a second before 
it is too late to vindicate justice and to emphasize the lesson that 
justice means justice for all—all, regardless of race, color, or religion. 

The long series of “Picture Stories from the Bible,” published by 
M. C. Gaines, culminates in a “book of 232 pages in full color,” 
presenting the entire Old Testament told chronologically, under an 
advisory council of distinguished educators and church leaders of 
various denominations. 

True Comics, as the name implies, have made a feature of factual 
material, in contrast to fiction and fantasy. The titles suggest the 
pervading educational purpose—current events, history, social stud- 
ies, science, our South American neighbors. On health topics there 
are “The Common Cold” and “The Fight Against Infantile Paraly- 
sis.” War themes include Radar and “How the Radio Guides 
Planes.” They have published also “Scape-Goats of History,” based 
on Kenneth Gould’s pamphlet “They Got the Blame,” published 
by the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. This deals with the superstitions through which peo- 
ple justified their cruelties and witch burning, and with persecu- 
tion and terrorizing of minorities, making a plea for unity and 
brotherhood. Another comic by the same producer is entitled 
“There Are No Master Races,” based on the Public Affairs pamphlet 
by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish. 

The above examples show the use of the comics’ technique for 
fairly clear educational or social purposes. Other experiments with 
the medium attempt to convey the social implications by using the 
familiar characters and adventure forms without starting special 
series obviously calculated to teach a lesson or point a moral. The 
Master Comics, for example, published by The Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., have cooperated with the Writers’ War Board in devel- 
oping many important ideas for popular information and educa- 
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tion. The hero joins the war workers and discovers the marvels of 
industrial production, he boosts morale, and he fights sabotage. He 
finds Negroes working alongside whites in fine comradeship. 

The wonders of Radar are exploited through amazing adven- 
tures of “The International Policeman,” who detects and punishes 
villains on a global scale, on the side of the Allies. Getting around 
so rapidly, he discovers the significance of greed, violence, and lust 
for power as making for fascism; and he makes a strong indictment 
of lynching without any preaching. 

“Captain Marvel,” under the same auspices, shows the youngsters 
that the court is the children’s friend and that the police are there 
to help them, not to interfere with what they want to do. He or- 
ganizes his followers into a club that converts potential criminals 
into good citizens by letting them experience the satisfactions and 
“inner rewards” of cooperation and service. He carries out an am- 
bitious program that embraces the entire home front, from selling 
war stamps to combating Fifth Columnists and ordinary crooks 
and saboteurs. He finds frauds and racketeers and roughnecks, and 
he frustrates them in their evil purposes, or he recaptures them for 
the good life. And most of his adventures fit right in with our na- 
tional purpose. “Captain Midnight,” another hero in this family, 
elucidates the importance of inflation (to the satisfaction of the 
OWI), opposes Nazi propaganda, circumvents and fights home- 
grown fascists. 

The Educational Department of the CIO has undertaken a series 
of “colored picture strips” and has issued its first comic, “With 
Victory.” It has also cooperated with other groups in a very wide 
distribution of “Scape-Goats of History.” Mr. Kermit Eby of the 
CIO writes: “We find that information presented in this form 
makes a more popular appeal than the same facts presented in 
pamphlet form, as is evidenced by the 1,000,000 distribution of a 
comic strip as compared to 125,000 distribution of our most popular 


pamphlet.” 
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Without making a systematic canvass, it is apparent that random 
samples of commercial comics disclose many other series with 
educational possibilities. There is hardly a subject that does not lend 
itself to presentation through this medium. Some of the publishers 
who issue large numbers of comic magazines have felt a responsi- 
bility toward the millions of children and young people among 
their readers and have sought the active counsel and cooperation of 
educators and educational agencies. 

In form, the comics combine pictures with words, but they ob- 

viously fall far short of the best that pictures can do and also far 
short of the best that words can do, and they are very much slower 
than the radio. However, the comics have come to be as quick as 
the printing press and somewhat quicker than the cinema; and for 
reasons peculiar to themselves they have become almost universally 
intelligible. As a medium of expression they are coming to be at 
least as free as the press and, for purely economic reasons, much 
more so than the cinema and the radio. 
\The comics deserve the serious consideration of statesmen and 
educators, politicians and publicists, psychologists and sociologists, 
for they reflect what millions are thinking about, what they want, 
what they fear, and how they feel about matters of social signifi- 
cance. / 





Sidonie M. Gruenberg is Director of the Child Study Association of America; author of 
We, the Parents, Favorite Stories Old and New, and other books. 








WHAT'S IN THE COMICS? 


Josette Frank 


The affinity between children and comics is too obvious for de- 
bate. Wherever there are children you are likely to find comic 
books. And wherever there are comic books you will most certainly 
find children. The explanation of that affinity is, however, less ap- 
parent and has in recent years been a subject of high controversy. 
Yet we must find an explanation if we are to understand today’s 
children and their reading. 

Those of us who hope to guide children’s tastes, and especially 
their reading interests, must certainly take note that here is a form 
of reading which children take without coaxing—nobody is urg- 
ing the comics upon them. On the contrary, every inducement and 
every device, from forbidding to rationing to punishing, has been 
tried to deter them, without success. Children of all ages, of high 
and low I.Q., girls as well as boys, good readers and nonreaders, in 
good homes and poor ones—they a// read the comics, and read them 
with an avidity and an absorption that passes understanding. 

Any interest which so entices the whole juvenile population can 
hardly be ignored by adults charged with the education and welfare 
of children. It was to be expected, therefore, that parents, educators, 
and librarians should concern themselves about these comics. Be- 
lieving that such passionate interest must derive from something 
deeper than mere perversity, they have raised important questions: 
What’s in these comics? Wherein lies their fascination? What are 
the children finding here that is so deeply satisfying to them? How 
may this reading affect developing tastes, nervous systems, manners, 
and morals? And what of the children’s reading habits? Will this 
kind of easy entertainment keep them from reading other books? 

In an attempt to find answers to some of these questions, the 
Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Association of 
America undertook to examine and evaluate a sampling of current 
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comic magazines. This was no mean task, not only because of the 
staggering quantity and variety of these publications, but also be- 
cause the technique of reading them is something which children 
seem to possess but adults have to acquire! Moreover, the Com- 
mittee believed that its inquiry would be useful only if it were ap- 
proached on two levels: It must achieve not only an adult’s but also 
a child’s-eye view of the comics. 

About a hundred magazines were examined with the intention, 
first, of analyzing their contents and the nature of their appeal to 
children, and, second, of arriving at some criteria by which parents 
and others may evaluate the comics and reach a modus vivendt 
regarding the juvenile preoccupation with them. 

It became apparent at once that not all comic books are alike. 
There are wide differences not only in their content, but also in 
their editorial standards regarding selection of material, style, art 
work, and printing. They contain some very good and some very 
bad writing, some really excellent and some execrable drawing, 
some fine and some poor color work, some legible and some very 
illegible lettering. It was impossible, therefore, to classify comic 
magazines as either “good” or “bad.” Like other publications, each 
must be judged on its own merits, and criteria will have to be based 
upon the nature of the medium itself, which can and must have 
standards of its own. 

The contents of these magazines were found to fall into certain 
general categories that proved to be surprisingly familiar. The com- 
mittee classified their story content as: adventure, fantasy, animal 
stories, war, crime and detective, real stories and biography, jungle 
adventure, fun and humor, love interest, and retold classics (which 
include all of these). Any librarian will at once recognize here the 
categories that have always been prime favorites on the children’s 
book shelves. The difference would seem to lie in degree and in 
form. 

Highest among the children’s favorite comics (as borne out also 
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by the circulation figures) are, of course, stories of adventure. As 
a matter of fact, adventure permeates most of the comics, no matter 
what their major theme. Along with adventure goes danger, and 
along with danger, suspense. This the children seem to take in 
their stride, safe in the assurance that all will end well. It always 
does in the comics. Most of the stories follow the fortunes of one 
consistent hero, such as “Batman” or “Don Winslow,” month after 
month. Unlike the daily strips, the stories in the monthlies are 
usually completed in each episode and the suspense resolved, though 
there are some exceptions to this. Concerning these factors the 
report of the Children’s Book Committee points out, however, that 
“we must differentiate between the threat of danger and the por- 
trayal of horror or torture. While it is true that some children enjoy 
horror pictures and stories, we believe that there is a limit to their 
capacity to absorb such material safely. Since we do not really know 
how much is too much, we believe that cruelty and torture scenes 
should be omitted from books for children’s reading.” (The ques- 
tion whether comics create fears or other emotional disturbances is 
discussed elsewhere in this issue and hence is omitted here.) 
Fantasy adventure occupies also a major place in the comics, 
revolving about such heroes as “Superman,” “Flash Gordon,” and 
“Mandrake the Magician.” Here we find feats of superhuman 
prowess and speed, miracle men possessed of special powers, magi- 
cians, weird scientists with pseudoscientific inventions, and projec- 
tions into other worlds or into the future. Again, this story content 
seems to parallel the traditional interests of children. Indeed, man 
has always made such fantasy stories for himself. The myths and 
legends of ancient Greece, the folk legends of America’s Paul Bun- 
yan and Pecos Bill, and the classic fairy tales themselves attest to 
the human need for escape and wish fulfillment. Stories which 
push back the boundaries of reality have long served civilized man 
for the release of feelings of aggression and frustration. Identifying 
with “Superman,” one can overcome all obstacles, do battle for the 
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weak and against the wicked, triumph over one’s enemies, and 
generally transcend the hampering restrictions of a hard world. 
Some such escape must surely be allowed us all, including children. 
An excess of this or any other “escape” reading suggests a need for 
deeper study, not of the reading, but of the child and his relation- 
ships to real experiences. It should be added that a certain sameness 
and stereotype in these hero stories seems to bother children less 
than it does adults. 

Crime, G-Men, and police play a considerable role in comic 
magazines. Comic-book crimes are usually on a grandiose scale in- 
volving gangs and plots, sabotage and racketeering, with the inev- 
itable pattern of the criminals brought to justice, the wicked 
punished, the good avenged. In the comics “Crime does not pay”— 
but it certainly intrigues young readers! Nor need this surprise us. 
Again I quote from the Committee’s report: “Children have always 
been fascinated by tales of wrongdoing and evil. The avenging of 
wrongs and the punishment of evildoers is a child’s own fantasy 
pattern and such themes run through much of their literature as 
well as their play. The modern setting of these stories, however, 
has given rise to a fear that they may ‘give children ideas.’ There 
is no competent evidence that reading about crime makes criminals. 
The motivation toward unsocial acts lies much deeper than any 
casual contact with ideas on a printed page.” 

Contrary to general belief, there is a considerable amount of 
humor in the comics, though not as much as their name implies, 
and not nearly enough. Immensely popular, especially among 
younger children, are animal cartoons such as Walt Disney’s 
“Mickey Mouse” and “Donald Duck,” wherein creatures of all 
kinds behave in very human ways and get themselves in and out of 
trouble in lively and likable fashion. Here the adventure is rough 
but not violent, the characters are considerably knocked about but 
nobody gets hurt. These are truly “funnies,” yet their appeal lies 
not only in their humor, but in the very childlike quality of their 
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characters, which do all the venturesome things children would 
like to do but dare not. 

Jokes and funny strips are also interspersed in many of the ad- 

venture books, and a few, like “Mutt and Jeff” and “Popeye,” are 
entirely “funny books.” Lampooning human frailties, the humor 
is always of the crude, slapstick variety which, whether we like it 
or not, children relish. We have to accept the fact that children find 
it funny when people are pushed or tripped or suddenly propelled 
somewhere. They readily discount the pain of falling down or 
raising lumps when one is hit on the head—lumps that seem to 
disappear in the very next picture! Such things, it seems, can hap- 
pen in the comics. The fact that children do not laugh aloud at 
them is no index of their amusement. 
JF amily drama, too, is usually treated as humor in the comics. The 
bickering of husband and wife, as in “Bringing Up Father,” throws 
a humorous if somewhat vulgar light on the elemental drama of 
family life. Following the homely doings of “Blondie” and her 
family takes on the quality of peering over the fence at the private 
life of another family much like your own—but with all the blinds 
up. Children find a peculiar delight in glimpsing the mishaps and 
misadventures of ordinary people—especially those they are never 
permitted to see at home. / 

History and biography in the comics take the form of stories 
about heroes, past and present, and stirring world events. The heroes 
are men and women famous in science, social service, statesman- 
ship, sports, and war. These strips appear either in whole issues, 
such as “True Comics,” or interspersed in other books. They are 
sometimes both inspirational and instructive and point the way to 
new educational materials. As in other reading, there is a place in 
the comics for informational stories as well as for fiction and 
fantasy, and many children can enjoy both. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that fact is more suitable than fiction for children’s 
reading, or to assume that only “educational” stories are valid. 
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rs Picture presentations of favorite stories from Dickens, Stevenson, 

Dumas, and other classics—as well as Bible stories and classic fairy 
tales—have appeared in comic-book form. In the “Classic Comics,” 
the basic story and much of the language of the original are retained. 
There naturally arises the question whether such abridgments will 
deter young people from reading the originals and thus mar the 
pleasure and profit to be derived from them. This will always be a 
subject of controversy, for people have strong emotions concerning 
the inviolability of great works of art and literature, and especially 
the Bible. There are some who argue that since motion-picture pre- 
sentations of great novels have actually stimulated the reading of 
these books, it may be expected that these picture presentations will 
send young readers to the library for the originals. Others point out 
that for children who find reading the classics either too difficult 
or too time consuming, the pictured classics are better than none at 
all, offering the pleasure of a good story plus at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the famous characters of famous fiction. There 
are, however, many who feel that these books are better not read 
at all than read in a form that is not their own. Similarly, the pic- 
tured “Stories from the Bible” have been deplored by some as sac- 
rilege and welcomed by others who believe that, by crystallizing 
the drama of these ageless stories, they will stimulate an interest in 
delving deeper into their source. / 

Stories of jungle adventure find a place—though not a large one 
—in the comics. Sometimes these are realistic—man against beasts 
or against the natural hazards of jungle life. More often, however, 
these stories are fantastic and lurid. The matching of man’s wits 
against brute strength is a valid theme that has always held interest 
for children. But struggles between rapacious monsters and fair 
maidens are hardly desirable juvenile reading. There are few of these 
—but there are enough to merit a word of special condemnation. 

This is true also of stories featuring a “love interest.” Romantic love 
enters into only a few of the comics. For the most part hero and 
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heroine are noble, courageous, chivalrous, and sexless. Magazines 
that exploit the female form or picture amorous embraces with the 
obvious purpose of stimulating sex interests are certainly not suit- 
able for children, nor are these found among the children’s favorites, 

It was inevitable that war, and everything pertaining thereto, 
should take a large role in the comics in recent years. Not only has 
the war theme seeped into many adventure strips, but whole maga- 
zines are devoted to air and sea and land combat, and stories of army 
and navy life. The infiltration of spies, saboteurs, and underground 
activities is everywhere. The concern lest such stories will make 
children love war and forever hate Germans and Japanese seems 
farfetched. Children are naturally fierce partisans, and such stories 
are likely to serve rather as a release for their feelings of aggression 
already heightened by the war. Through them boys, and girls too, 
may participate vicariously in this most important “business” of 
today’s adult world. Such adventure strips as “Hop Harrigan” and 
“Terry and the Pirates” have the further value of stimulating an 
interest in planes and flying and in the people who are our allies. 

This, then, is the over-all picture of what the comics are offering 
their young readers. As to what the children are finding in them 
that is so compelling, we have, of course, no actual research to give 
us specific data. We have only opinion, based upon knowledge and 
observation of children, and the assumptions of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and educators. 

We note, for example, that one outstanding ingredient is common 
to them all: action. In the comics things happen! They begin hap- 
pening on the first page—and they keep on happening fast and 
furiously to the very last. This is, of course, not in the best literary 
tradition, since it is certainly not “true to life.” But it is life as the 
young readers would live it. It is escape from the humdrum of their 
own daily routine wherein, as one child complained, “Nothing 
ever happens!” 

And the comics are contemporary. This fact is immensely signif- 
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icant for those who seek to understand their appeal to children. Al- 
most universally they deal with today’s scene, and its trappings: 
cars, planes, guns, bombs, gangsters, workers, police, flyers, and 
ordinary people. It is about these things that. children—yes, even 
very nice children—want to know. Children are passionately con- 
temporary. 

So is their language. The colloquialism of the comics is another 
characteristic that commends them to children. While the hero 
uses impeccable English, other characters indulge in a wide variety 
of slang, gangster lingo, and street jargon which young readers 
roll off their tongues with evident relish. The nonsensical gibberish 
of “Popeye” and the teen-age patter of jive and jitterbug are the 
young idea of fun. On this point the Children’s Book Committee 
reports: “Such deviations are not likely to affect the language habits 
of children, which derive from deeply rooted home and school 
standards and not from casual contact with any entertainment 
medium. Even where children do ape certain expressions in the 
comics, this is a passing and legitimate form of enjoyment.” 

Over and above all else is the fact that the comics are easy reading. 
The story moves fast. Cause and effect are simple and obvious. The 
pictures, with small blocks of text, make it easy to follow the story 
without wordy backgrounds and descriptions which, as the chil- 
dren put it, “slow up the story.” There is not even the necessity for 
halting over the traditional “he said” and “she answered”—quick 
identification of the speaker is facilitated by the device of balloons. 

Teachers and librarians have questioned whether all this may 
deter children from reading books. While there is no certain an- 
swer to this question with respect to all children, there is abundant 
evidence that many children who read comics also read books— 
often very good books. Library circulation figures and book sales 
suggest increases in juvenile reading which hardly bear out our 
fears. It remains true, however, that there are children who, in their 
out-of-school hours, read only comics. To these children the comics 
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afford at least familiarity with a wide vocabulary of printed words. 
The very fact that they find this reading experience easy and pleas- 
urable may serve to invite them to wider reading if adults are alert 
to help them bridge the gap. Taking note of their interests, as ex- 
pressed through their spontaneous choice of comics, parents and 
librarians must be ready to offer these children books that will truly 
serve the same interests—not necessarily “great literature,” but 
books well written, exciting, absorbing, fast moving, contemporary, 
and easy to read. 

We can and should, too, help children learn to discriminate 
among the comics as among other forms of reading. We cannot 
choose children’s comics for them, since their choices will be guided 
by their own particular interests. But we can help them to evaluate 
differences in quality and worth, remembering, however, that taste 
and discrimination develop slowly. For many children the reading 
of comics is a stage through which they pass and from which they 
graduate to other interests. 

But while the selection of comics will be the child’s own, the 
amount of such reading is properly the concern of the parent. What 
constitutes excessive comics reading is a question that parents will 
have to decide in each case. The road to wholesome balance lies 
not in forbidding or confiscating, not in bargaining or cajoling, but 
rather in broadening the child’s real experiences. The need is not 
only for more and better reading but for more real living and doing 
and adventuring that will give children some of the satisfactions 
for which they turn to the comics. They will still read the comics 
since these are a part of today’s world. But for boys and girls whose 
lives, in school and out, are active and meaningful, the reading of 
comics will take its proportionate place among the many and varied 
interests of an exciting world. 





Josette Frank is Staff Adviser to the Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America; the author of What Books for Children and many articles on children’s 
reading interests. 


























THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S READING 
AND THE COMICS 


Lauretta Bender, M.D. 


“Sure, I'd like to be Superman,” says six-year-old Peter. “I could 
fly. I could catch the birds and let them go again. I could catch the 
bad men and give them to the police. I could be smart. I could be 
strong. It is his cape. It is magic. With magic you can make every- 
thing good.” 

The absorption of children in the comics is easily understood 
when we regard it as a part of their constructive experimentation 
with reality and its problems: problems of the body—its image, its 
functions, its motility, its boundaries, its similarities and differences 
to other bodies human and animal; problems of relationships—to 
the physical world and its forces (with the need for understanding 
and mastery) and to the social environment (with the need to deal 
with its problems of aggression and submission, right and wrong, 
and with the need to believe that the total pattern of the world of 
reality is one in which the ultimate goal is good). But the child’s 
maturation is too rapid to permit him personally to experiment with 
and solve every problem. In his fantasy life, however, built as it is 
on symbols that find many forms of expression, he has an eco- 
nomical mechanism for personal experimentation with reality. 

Children’s fantasies are a constructive approach to reality, not 
an escape. Fantasy is a normal part of the development of the 
child’s personality, as he experiments with his needs within the 
reality available to him. Many children, for example, when parental 
relationships are inadequate or depriving, use imaginary compan- 
ions to supplement the emotional satisfactions of the environment. 
Gifted children, because their needs are greater, may employ this 
mechanism where the home environment seems normal. The im- 
aginary companion frequently personifies conflicts between id- 
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impulses and superego, with associated trends of aggression and 
guilt, or feelings of rejection, inferiority, and loneliness. It is not 
uncommon for characters from the comics to be used as imaginary 
companions. 

Fantasy as an approach to reality is well illustrated by a series of 
studies I have conducted in collaboration with Schilder, Woltmann, 
Lipkowitz, Vogel, Rapaport, and others. These studies used the 
projective arts as a medium of exploring the fantasy life of children. 

Children’s drawings, and all their other artistic creations, prove 
to be projections of their inner life and problems, all the figures 
they create having symbolic value. All portraits are self-portraits. 
All human figures reveal the child’s concepts of, and concern with, 
his body image. Studying boats as symbols, Wolfson and I° found 
when boats appeared in children’s drawings, they appeared also in 
their dreams and other fantasy material. They appeared, in fantasy, 
to children with some problem in the parent-child relationship 
during the Oedipus period. The structure of the boat pictures in 
the fantasies of these children, of course, followed the laws of pro- 
gressive development and were conditioned by their maturational 
levels of visual-motor configuration, their personality structures, 
and the nature of their specific emotional problems. But boats clearly 
had a common symbolic meaning. Rapaport and I found animals 
also to have symbolic meaning in children’s fantasies. Such fantasy 
symbols occur in normal as well as in problem children. 

Woltmann and I employed hand-puppet shows as a medium for 
exploring children’s fantasies. Puppets adapt themselves well to the 
child’s psychological needs for free expression of action and aggres- 
sion, for free identification with characters, and for the projection 
of his problems. They also afford opportunity to experiment with 
different solutions of these problems. 


*Lauretta Bender and F. Woltmann, “Play and Psychotherapy,” The Nervous Child, 
I (1942), 17-42. 

* Lauretta Bender and W. Wolfson, “The Significance of the Nautical Theme in the Art 
of Children,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatrics, XIII (1943), 462-467. 
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Of plays available, classical ones based on folklore proved most 
successful. Psychiatrist and puppeteer were soon collaborating, 
however, on the writing of new plays focused on the problems of 
childhood. The child audience was used continuously to accept, 
reject, or modify the elements of the scripts. This modification was 
further effected through discussion by the children as a group and 
the puppet plays they spontaneously created. Individual psychiatric 
interviews also yielded materials that contributed. Thus the chil- 
dren experimentally created their own puppet plays. 

The child identified every character with himself, his parents or 
siblings, or some other feature of his interpersonal relationships. 
Rapid action and frequent repetition, both within each play and in 
the series of plays, were important psychological factors in this 
identification. Continuity was maintained by the chief character, 
“Caspar,” with whom the child readily identified himself. It was 
found that the fantasy life stimulated in the child by the puppet 
plays is comparable to the dream life and free association in adults 
and can similarly be used in therapy. 

Fantasy, then , is a constructive aspect of the child’s experimental 
exploration of reality, of his progressive relating of himself to reality, 
of his trial-and-error attempts to solve his reality problems. There 
is growing recognition by educators, as well as by psychotherapists, 
that such projective techniques of self-expression as drawing, the 
plastic arts, writing, the drama, and play are essential to the child’s 
development and adjustment to his world. It should be obvious that 
the “spectator role” in literature, art, the drama, and other forms 
(as in puppet shows) may be an equally economical, if more subtle, 
way for the child to experiment with solutions of the problems 
arising in his relationship with his physical and social reality. 

The environment may not afford the child opportunities for ex- 
pressing himself. He may lack the aptitude and technical skills. His 
inner life may outrun his motor capacities for self-expression. The 
spectator arts may then meet his need, facilitate his personality 
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growth, enrich every area of his experience. The spectator role pro- 
vides what Schilder refers to as “symbols or symbol-like pictures” 
which are “signs pointing to an unclearly seen object. They appear 
where the experimentation process belonging to a specific matura- 
tion level is prevented by danger or threat, or is as yet incomplete. 
The symbol should not be a purpose in itself, but a step toward the 
final mastery of reality. It is justified when the immediate reality 
would otherwise be too difficult.”* This is the justification of 
fantasy, projected or otherwise, in the psychological economy of 
the child’s nature. 

In the course of these studies, we encountered, time and again, the 
projection of the child’s fantasy upon the characters and stories of 
the comic books, or the child’s incorporation of the characters and 
solutions of reality problems into his inner-fantasy life.* It soon be- 
came evident to us that comics were almost universally read by chil- 
dren. As psychiatrists, we were quick to assume that they served to 
fulfill the psychological needs of the child. After study, we con- 
cluded that the comics (dealing with universal problems of relation- 
ship of the self to physical and social reality; replete with rapid 
action and repetition; given continuity by a central character who, 
like Caspar, invites identification ; free to experiment with fantastic 
solutions, but with good ultimately triumphing over evil), like the 
folklore of other times, serve as a means to stimulate the child’s 
fantasy life and so help him solve the individual and sociological 
problems inherent in his living. 

The strip writers usually have little or no insight into the psycho- 
logical processes important to the development of the child or to 
their own unconsciousness. But this is true in general of literature 
and art; and yet creative ability still abides by all the rules which 
belong to human development and expression. It is true that a few 
script writers are conscious of some of the psychological and socio- 


* Paul Schilder, ‘““The Child and the Symbol,” Scientia (July 1938), 21-28. 
“ Bender and Lourie, “The Effect of Comic Books on the Ideology of Children,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatrics, X1 (1941), No. 3. 
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logical factors which they manipulate.’ But even then it is probable 
that their strips flow from their pen ahead of their awareness of 
psychological processes. Woltmann and I, in writing puppet plays 
for problem children, soon found that we did best to create the play 
largely from fantasy material and learn secondarily the psycho- 
logical meanings by the response of the children. We also learned, 
thereby, to be more courageous in our expressions of aggression and 
in depicting critical problems in human relationships, as long as we 
always worked toward a solution and repeated our plays often 
enough to let the children work them out. 

So far corrective tendencies in comic writing from censors, self- 
appointed or otherwise, have tended to sterilize the comic as a means 
of satisfying the psychological needs of children. To remove fantasy 
(as embodied in “Superman,” “Wonder Woman,” “Captain Mar- 
vel” and “Captain Midnight,” the “Phantom,” “Batman,” and “The 
Flash”), or to reduce comics to the true and the real (as in “True 
Comics”), tends to make them more threatening and productive of 
anxiety, because they offer no solution to the problem of aggression 
in the world. 

The heroic technique of such scripts forces the child to identify 
himself either with the one who is attacked by the aggressor, or 
with the aggressor himself; whereas a happy admixture of fantasy 
and realism makes possible an experimental approach to reality 
through symbolization. This is illustrated by the above mentioned 
comics, the adventures of the Justice Society in “All-Star Comics,” 
and many others. 

One bright eleven-year-old boy said, “I like all the mystery comics 
because they tell what is true. I mean, Superman always gets the bad 
guy. I know it is fiction, of course, but it is the true way of things. 
That’s what I like about it. I like the detective pictures because they 
always figure it out and catch the bad guys. I like the crime pictures, 


*° See Dr. William Moulton Marston, “Why 100,000,000 Americans Read the Comics,” 
The American Scholar, XII (1943-1944), 35- 
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too, because the police always catch the criminals and take them to 
jail.” (But sometimes the comics are not too convincing, and sup- 
pose the criminals kill the police and get away?) “Well, there are 
plenty of police in the country and others will catch them and take 
them to jail somewhere sometime.” (But suppose in the comic they 
didn’t?) “Then I wouldn’t read the comic.” This was a boy who 
was intellectually and emotionally capable to deal with reality; but 
he also enjoyed, in comics, fantasy which enhanced the securities 
needed to solve life’s problems. 

In general we have offered to the strip writer the following ad- 
vice: Actual mutilation or violence or death should not occur in 
relation to any character with which the child can identify himself 
or his parents or his “cause.” Nor should any such act be committed 
by such a character against any other unless the situation can be 
morally justified. Even if a situation is historically true, a part of 
classical literature, or even of the Bible, this rule should be observed. 
In such an instance, it would be even more seriously disturbing to 
the child. If, on the other hand, such an act is committed by some 
fanciful primitive (such as an animal), or by some enemy character, 
it can be more readily accepted and used by the child. The danger 
arises from overwhelming anxiety or guilt for oneself or a parent 
(or authority or superego). Such an anxiety or guilt paralyzes the 
child’s approach to reality, the resolution of his problems. 

The problem of children’s attitude toward death is a somewhat 
more complicated one. In their play or fantasy, children frequently 
kill without suffering any anxiety. Similarly, they can tolerate death 
in art and literature. But their attitude toward death must be under- 
stood. Children do not believe in the immutability of death. In their 
play, they kill in order to experiment with their own problems of 
aggression and in order to determine how strong they are. They be- 
lieve that the dead are merely inactive for a while. Their dead sol- 
diers always come to life again, sometimes after a hospital exper- 
ience, sometimes even after a funeral, sometimes just because of the 
child’s need to have them alive again for more experiments. 
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What of the comic as an art form? Children’s spontaneous art 
work always appears to be incomplete; they seem to produce only 
in fragments when left to themselves and not urged by some adult 
to make a complete picture. Their art work is a projection of their 
inner fantasy life which is a vital, active, continuous process, never 
in itself complete. Any effort to capture and project a portion of it 
can result in nothing but fragments. Furthermore, it is an example 
of the child’s trial and error method of experimenting with life. The 
child is only interested in it as an approach to reality and not as a 
work of art. Finally, it represents action in motion and is not sup- 
posed to stand alone. 

If one will take all the fragments of work of any one child over a 
given period of time when he has been free to produce art work at 
will, one can get a relatively complete story, assuming one knows 
how to read the story. One gets something very similar to a comic 
strip. The experimental features of the comic strips are highly sig- 
nificant to the child for the same reason; the facility for depicting 
successive numbers, the opportunity for infinite repetition with 
minor differences, for infinite continuity, all kinds of spatial rela- 
tions, and the different postures and motilities of the body. These 
things may not always be beautiful or they may not succeed experi- 
mentally but they are psychologically important to the child. 

The language of the comic, which is often so offensive to the 
adult, has the same problems and meaning for the child as the pic- 
torial content. It represents experimentation. It should not be ex- 
pected to represent a model that the child will imitate, but an enor- 
mously fluid, fleeting, voluble substrata of play in language which 
Freud’ refers to as “the play which appears in children when they 
are learning how to use words and connect thoughts. The playing is 
probably the result of an impulse which urges the child to exercise 
his capacities, During this process he experiences pleasurable effects 
which originate from the repetition of similarities and the redis- 


°S. Freud, Wit and Its Relation to the Unconscious (Modern Library edition of the Basic 
Writings of Sigmund Freud), pp. 633-806. 
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covery of the familiar and sound associations.” An important fea- 
ture of the comics is that they are voluble, that many are published 
rapidly and cheaply, and that they are all very much alike and are 
quickly replaced. These features should never be sacrificed. They 
have their own meaning and values. Furthermore, they reduce the 
damage which may result from individual items that are exces- 
sively distorting and psychologically invalid. 

Now let us consider some of the comic characters and what they 
mean. Peter has already told us about “Superman.” But “Superman” 
has other features, too. He is not always “Superman.” He is “Clark 
Kent,” a rather ordinary person, even ridiculed at times by “Lois 
Lane.” But when he puts on his cape, his ego expands into the super- 
ego; his body image has many superlative qualities. He is strong, 
brave, good. He can overcome gravity, time, space, all inhibitions, 
and badness. He has X-ray vision. He always uses his powers for 
good, never killing a bad man but only turning him over to justice. 
He deals with all kinds of physical and social problems. There are 
numerous characters like him in one or another respect: all the 
members of the Justice Society, “The Flash,” “The Phantom,” “The 
Green Lantern.” 

Some can change their identity by sheer acts of will, some by 
magic words. Others can accomplish desired feats without chang- 
ing their identity. By mere impulse they can shoot into space, pene- 
trate the earth, reach Mars, swim under water, go backwards into 
time. Some use clever devices such as invisible planes, rockets, etc. 
The “Batman” is significant because of “Robin,” a boy who accom- 
panies the “Batman” and is “fathered” by him. It shows the role of 
the “Batman” as the ideal father or superego. The “Guardian” 
plays a similar role to the Newsboy Legion. 

A number of significant girl characters have appeared to deal 
with the problem of passivity-activity, femininity-masculinity, or 
aggression and submission, and have dealt with these problems in 
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as modern a way as the latest psychoanalytic studies.’ “Wonder 
Woman” is in many ways the counterpart of “Superman.” For 
adults she apparently is erotically unattractive if not repellent. For 
children, she deals with all the important psychological problems. 
She is an ordinary but good human being until she puts on her cos- 
tume, when she can overcome all physical resistances. She can help 
people in need. She can change the direction of a warship or a bomb 
in flight. She can make herself little and offer herself for play to a 
lonely child. Her power to attract and hold lies in a lariat, which her 
author, William Moulton Marston, says represents “love appeal.” 
One is not always convinced by his symbols, perhaps because he is 
too conscious of them. But “Wonder Woman” represents a good try 
at solving the very timely problems of the girl’s concept of herself as 
a woman and of her relationship to the world. 

Great adaptability and fluidity in dealing with social and cultural 
problems, continuity through characters who deal with the indi- 
vidual’s essential-psychological involvement with these problems, 
an experimental attitude and technique—these are the positive 
qualities of the comics. 


* Helene Deutsch, Psychology of Women (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1944). 





Lauretta Bender, M.D., is Senior Psychiatrist of the New York Department of Hospitals 
Psychiatric Division, Bellevue Hospital; Associate Professor of Psychiatry of the New York 
University College of Medicine; and an authority on projective techniques in the study of 
children’s personalities. She has written widely on the psychiatric problems of childhood. 








THE COMICS AND INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD 
W. W. D. Sones 


The way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, it is said. A good 
many teachers, not all, of course, believe that figuratively speaking 
it is a good way to his mind. The point here, of this bit of folk wis- 
dom, is that modern developments in the area of popular entertain- 
ment have made contributions to educational method. In recent 
decades, invention and technology have developed motion pictures, 
the radio, and, latterly, the comic. The first two have already been 
harnessed to the purposes of education. It is appropriate to examine 
from the standpoint of educational method this most recently ar- 
rived entertainment device that has attracted such an extraordinary 
following. Any form of language that reaches one hundred million’ 
of our people naturally engages the attention of educationists, whose 
major activity is communication. 

Since 1935, the birth year of the comic magazine, also the begin- 
ning of the period of extraordinary multiplication of the newspaper 
comic strip, the comics have evoked more than a hundred critical 
articles in educational and nonprofessional periodicals. Most of 
these have dealt with the sociology of the comics; that is, problems 
of ethics or problems of taste under the guise of ethics, But in the last 
three years there has appeared an increasing volume of literature 
dealing with the relations of the comics to education and educa- 
tional method. This study will be limited to an exploration and 
analysis of this area. 

Paul Witty’ and associates studied the content of the reading of 
comics among 2,500 children distributed throughout the school 
grades. He found that they were read by almost all of the children 


* William Moulton Marston, “Why 100,000,000 Americans Read Comics,” The Ameni- 
can Scholar, XIII (1943-1944), 1. 

*Paul Witty, “Children’s Interests in Reading the Comics,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, X, 100-104. 
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in the middle grades, with somewhat decreased popularity on the 
senior-high-school level. These findings support the statement of 
the publishers that 95 per cent of children 8 to 14 years old, inclusive, 
and 65 per cent of the 15- to 18-year-olds read comic magazines. The 
reason for the children’s interest in the comics was studied by Rey- 
nolds’ and by several other investigators. In response to the inquiry, 
“Why do you like the comics?” it was found that the children’s 
replies, “Like the stories” and “Easy to read,” appeared with almost 
equal frequency. 

These facts have two implications for instructional method. The 
comics call forth an activity common to most school children, and 
they employ a language that apparently is almost universally under- 
stood. It is generally admitted that instruction must begin in the 
on-going activities and concerns of the learner and that its effective- 
ness depends on the efficiency of the form of communication that is 
employed. Both of these relations with instructional method have 
been used as a basis for classroom practices by various teachers. 

Many of these experiments have been in the field of language, and 
on the level of the middle grades and junior high school. Harold 
Downes, instructor in English in Lynn, Massachusetts, Industrial 
Arts High School, with the assistance of the publishers of the 
Superman—D. C. Comic Magazines, prepared a workbook in lan- 
guage. This is a laboratory guide in English study involving vocabu- 
lary and word meanings, language interpretations, identification of 
language forms, and other aspects of language study. Mr. Downes 
and others who have used the device reported unusual interest on 
the part of the pupils using it, but that it presented the annoying 
difficulty of causing the youngsters to complete a whole week’s 
work in one evening! Another study carried on in a summer work- 
shop at the University of Pittsburgh identified some twenty-five 


v2= 
* George R. Reynolds, “The Children’s Slant on Comics,” School Executive, LXXII, 17-18. 
“Harold Downes and Robert L. Thorndike, The Superman Work Book (New York: 
Juvenile Group Foundation, 125 East 46th Street). 
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different classroom uses for selected comic magazines. Perhaps of 
chief importance among these were their use in remedial reading 
instruction. Teachers in other subject areas also suggested possible 
uses. The following quotation from the report of the study’ is of 
interest: 


In individualizing and personalizing instruction the comic book has 
possibilities for certain types of pupils. There are the so-called slow 
readers. ... Usually this is a child who is older than the average of his 
group. For these children there is a dearth of suitable reading material 
available on the upper grade and junior high school levels. What is avail- 
able may fit the pupil’s reading ability but not his reading interests. For 
many of these children comic books provide practice material that is 
needed. ... 

There is also a large group of children which teachers frequently clas- 
sify as non-academic. It includes the whole range of abilities from dull to 
bright. This group is bored and sometimes rebellious when the formal 
school subjects are presented in a formal way. ... Sometimes the language, 
geography, history and science that are included in the text of the comic 
book are so vitalized in the story that this kind of pupil can be led to fur- 
ther work in these academic fields. .. . 

There is also the unsocial type of pupil for whom the comic book may 
be a remedial instrument. Psychiatrists have reported that this type of 
child very often lets off his steam in the reading of a comic thriller. 


In general, both newspaper and magazine comics are produced 
for the purpose of popular entertainment. That the comic magazine 
would be pointed in the direction of instruction was a natural de- 
velopment. Mr. M. C. Gaines, its originator, also the discoverer of a 
leading comic character, “Superman,” originally was a school- 
master. He recognized the effectiveness of the picture continuity 
technique and developed “Picture Stories from the Bible” with a 
view to instruction as well as popular interest. The publication is 
having wide use in Sunday-school instruction and has already 
reached a circulation of best-seller proportions. He is now publish- 


° W. W. D. Sones, “Comics in the Classroom,” School Executive, LX1, 31-33. 
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ing serially “Picture Stories from American History” pointed both 
to popular and school instruction. 

AOther publishers have developed comic magazines that are de- 
‘signed to be entertainingly instructive. Two of these publications 
are the magazines, “True Comics” and “Real Life Comics,” in 
which biographical and adventure stories are taken from real life 
and presented in pictorial form. Another publisher has abbreviated 
and pictorialized various pieces of classical literature which are pub- 
lished in the magazine, “Classic Comics.” Among these pictured 
classics are: Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Robinson Crusoe, and 
other classical titles that are a part of the regular English curriculum 
in literature. It is reported that all these publications are used in 
classroom activities. History, geography, and science have been pre- 
pared in comic-strip form and presented in Junior Scholastic, a 
current-events magazine for school children./ 

Perhaps the widest current educational use of the picture or car- 
toon continuity is in military instruction. The comic character “Li'l 
Abner” is instructing new soldiers in military courtesy, safety, and 
other elements of basic training. “Joe Palooka,” syndicated also in 
service newspapers, is said to be effective in influencing behavior 
and morale. Similar use of the picture continuity for educational 
purposes is being made by the C.I.0., Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and the East-West Association. 

The reading of comic magazines as an indicator of the reading 
interests of junior-high-school pupils has been used by a number of 
English teachers as a starting point for classroom studies in the field 
of literature. Harriet E. Lee,’ using newspaper and magazine comics 
brought in by her pupils, developed two English units of work en- 
titled, “Working With the Cartoonists” and “Magazines.” Analy- 
tical and comparative studies were made. The children tried their 
hands at developing cartoon sequences, studied the narratives and 
the implications, and, finally, derived standards of quality and value 

* Harriet E. Lee, “Discrimination in Reading,” English Journal, XXXI1, 677-678. 
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through group discussion. Kinneman’ used this same procedure, 
which led to the formation of reading lists in the whole field of lit- 
erature that would provide the same satisfaction as did the comics, 
The classes of Beryl K. Sullivan’ analyzed the comic stories and dis- 
covered that they were to be distinguished by being “short in con- 
tent, interesting, intriguing, and illustrated.” As a result of this judg- 
ment, “the teacher placed in her room a wide variety of books, 
magazines, and papers; they covered the main interests of the group 
from sewing and the making of model airplanes to mystery and 
adventure.” 

The variety and extent of usage of the picture continuity in in- 
struction suggests the need for a technical analysis of this communi- 
cation device in relation to instruction and learning. When taken 
apart the picture continuity has the following features: the narrative 
is presented in a sequence of pictures or cartoons; the focus of the 
narrative is always on people and rarely departs from the central 
character ; animation is effected in the succession of pictures; sensory 
appeal usually is heightened by the use of colors; attention is held by 
brevity; finally, the theme and story are humanized to deal with 
popular feelings, thoughts, and actions. Each of these structural ele- 
ments caters to the popular inclination, in reading activity, for vivid- 
ness, action, brevity, and personalization. Perhaps the latter, the per- 
sonal and human elements, because of identification and empathy, 
explains the moving influence of the medium. 

The modern picture continuity improves on primitive picture 
writing in that it supplements representation with textual additions 
of description, dialogue, even reflection. Picture and text are not 
only complementary, but frequently parallel. In relation to language 
structure, Thorndike’ found that the typical comic magazine con- 


™Fleda C. Kinneman, “Comics and Their Appeal to the Youth of Today,” English 
Journal, XXXII, 331-335. 

* Beryl K. Sullivan, “Superman Licked,” The Clearing House, XVII, 428-429. 

* Robert L. Thorndike, “Words and the Comics,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
X, 110-113. 
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tained about 10,000 running words of reading matter with 92 per 
cent of the wordage among the most common 1,000 in the Thorn- 
dike Word List, a fraction less than 6 per cent distributed through- 
out the remainder of the list, and a fraction more than 1 per cent not 
included. He estimated the level of difficulty of the reading matter 
as being fifth to sixth school grade. Hill” studied the vocabulary of 
a large sample of comic strips and found that their vocabulary was 
somewhat less difficult than that found by Thorndike for comic 
magazines. He made a special study of the language vulgarisms and 
found that 5 per cent of the words might be classified as slang, 
phonetic spelling, and onomatopoeia. Thorndike concluded that 
the amount of wordage and the character of the vocabulary gave the 
juvenile reader valuable practice in the reading art. Hill’s opinion 
was that the number of “word distortions” was not sufficient to in- 
fluence language habits undesirably. 

Frances Heene” studied the ideational content of the comic strips 
as also did Lawrence Kessel.” Both of these were based on comic 
strips appearing in Chicago daily newspapers. These two writers 
arrived at divergent interpretations. Kessel was disposed to condemn 
the popular social “assumptions” that were portrayed or implied in 
the strips, while Miss Heene, from the angle of a librarian, was dis- 
posed to take a more tolerant view appraising the strips as reflecting 
current popular thought and feeling. However, both recognized the 
comic strip as a part of the current social scene and inferred that even 
with its questionable features it might be used for educational pur- 
poses as object lesson material. 

From the standpoint of structure and content, therefore, it ap- 
pears the newspaper comic and the comic magazine can be appro- 


George E. Hill, “Word Distortions in Comic Strips,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLII, 520-525. 

“William S. Gray, editor, Conference on Reading. The University of Chcago, Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 57, 1943. 

* Lawrence Kessel, “Some Assumptions in Newspaper Comics,” Childhood Education, 
XVIX, 349-353. 
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priated for several different kinds of instructional activities. These 
usages may range from “horrible examples” serving as starting 
points to lead to the discovery of finer literary, language, or art 
forms, to their use as vehicles to realize the purposes of the school in 
the improvement of reading, language development, or acquisition 
of information. However, conceding such possible uses, what if any 
would be the gains over instructional instruments that are now 
employed? 

Thus far there exists but a small amount of experimentally de- 
rived evidence concerning the effectiveness of the picture continuity 
in instruction. The present writer carried on an exploratory study to 
determine the relative effectiveness of the pictorial continuity in re- 
lation to printed text in learning factual information for immediate 
recall. The life and work of Clara Barton was presented in picture 
continuity in the comic magazine “Wonder Woman” which, in re- 
print form, was made available for experimentation by the pub- 
lishers. The story in textual form was copied from the pictured 
form. About four hundred children in sixth and ninth grades were 
divided into sixteen matched groups by grade and by three intelli- 
gence levels—lower, middle, and upper. The dividing lines for the 
latter were I.Q. ot and 111. In each pair one group was presented 
with the picture continuity form and the other with the printed text 
form of the narrative. The reading was followed immediately by an 
objective test on the content. One week later the procedure was re- 
versed and the groups retested by the same test. A strong trend in 
favor of the picture continuity was indicated by the two sets of re- 
sults. In the first testing for all but one of the picture groups the mean 
score was from ten to thirty per cent higher than the paired printed 
text group. In the second testing all of the eight groups who first 
read the printed text made significantly higher improvement in 
scores than did the paired groups who first read the picture con- 
tinuity. Mean scores of the experimental and control groups on the 
second test were parallel. In other words, the picture groups seemed 
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to have learned almost as much as they were capable of learning 
from their first reading while the groups reading the printed text 
first had not reached the saturation point, but did so by a second 
reading in the picture form. Furthermore, while the brighter chil- 
dren learned, for immediate recall, practically the same amount 
from either picture continuity or printed text, the results favored 
the picture continuity for the low and middle intelligence levels. 

Even in the absence of extensive scientific data as to the relative 
effectiveness in communication of the picture continuity, there is 
important supporting evidence from other sources. Circulation 
figures in themselves are important data. The extent and content of 
the fan mail received by the creators of popular comic strips as re- 
ported by Milton Caniff, Ham Fisher, and others reveals the moving 
influence of the medium. And, finally, advertisers experimenting 
with the picture continuity form in comparison’ with the conven- 
tional text form are reported as getting unusual results. 

The explanation of the effectiveness of the picture continuity is 
far from complete at this time. The opinion of Marston” follows: 


Strange as it may seem, it is the form of comics-story telling, “artistic” 
or not, that constitutes the crucial factor in putting over this universal ap- 
peal. The potency of the picture story is not a matter of modern theory 
but of anciently established truth. Before man thought in words, he felt 
in pictures. Man still prefers to short-cut his mental processes by skipping 
the laryngial substitutes and visualizing directly the dramatic situations 
that rouse his emotions. It’s too bad for us “literary” enthusiasts, but it’s 
the truth nevertheless, pictures tell any story more effectively than words. 


Another line of evidence may also have bearing on the problem of 
how and why the picture continuity is effective in communication. 
This would deal with the capacity of people to master the art of 
reading. On this point, Gray” makes the following statement: 


As indicated by studies of the readability of books, at least half of our 


* Marston, op. cit. 
* Gray, op. cit. 
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population is unable to read any of the printed material above the mid- 
point in the range of difficulty. In terms, therefore, of the reading material 
available, it may be said that as a nation we are far less than fifty per cent 
literate. 


On the other hand, Marston,” making computations from the cir- 
culation of daily and Sunday newspapers featuring comic strips and 
from the circulation of comic magazines, concluded that, “One 
hundred million is a very conservative estimate of the total number 
of men, women, and children who habitually read story-strips in 
the United States today.” The difference between these figures may 
well be a measure of the relative effectiveness of the two forms of 
communication. 

An assumption implied in most school instruction is that all chil- 
dren will read the printed materials with equal effectiveness. This is 
indicated by the current practice of attempting mass education 
through the medium of a common textbook. The absurdity of this 
practice is patent. Since all the children of all the people are to be 
found in school even on its upper levels, then of course there is the 
same wide range in reading competency as is indicated in the fig- 
ures above. This points to the necessity of making the same adjust- 
ment in the forms of communication used in school as is developing 
in the popular press for adults. 


* Marston, op. cit. 
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SOME USES OF VISUAL AIDS IN THE ARMY 
Major Paul A. Witty, A.G.D. 


Perhaps the most conspicuous educational feature of the Army’s 
training program is the widespread use of visual aids. Most of these 
aids, the film strip, the motion picture, etc., had already been em- 
ployed successfully in our schools. But it remained for the Army to 
demonstrate how widely they could be applied and how efficient 
they could prove in an educational program seeking rapid mastery 
of certain skills. It should be pointed out that in the Army’s training 
program the objectives are quite definite. These clearly defined aims 
have made it possible to develop and appraise visual aids with rela- 
tive ease. Educators will be increasingly impressed by the Army’s 
outstandingly successful experience with visual aids. 

Many other training aids have also been employed to advantage 
by the Army. For example, recordings have been widely used. How- 
ever, the conspicuous success and appeal of the visual aid make it of 
special interest to the educator. In this paper the writer will limit his 
discussion to the following visual aids: (1) the film strip; (2) the 
instructional film; (3) comics, cartoons, and pictures; (4) graphic 
portfolios; (5) maps; (6) actual objects and models. 

Many of the illustrations in this paper will be drawn from the use 
of visual aids in a training program designed for functionally illiter- 
ate and non-English-speaking men. In Special Training Units, such 
men are provided academic and military training which helps them 
develop sufficient literacy skill, arithmetic ability, and orientation in 
military subjects to be able to proceed successfully with regular basic 
military training. The training cycle is planned not to exceed twelve 
weeks, although an occasional man is permitted to remain sixteen 
weeks, The average length of the training period is eight weeks. 
Eighteen hours per week are devoted to academic instruction and 
thirty hours to military training. 
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To aid in the accomplishment of the mission of special training, 
the Special Training Branch, Military Training Division, Army 
Service Forces Headquarters, has devised and made available spe- 
cial materials of instruction; e.g., The Army Reader, Army Arith- 
metic, a weekly and a monthly publication, and guides for the in- 
structors. A more complete description of the program of Special 
Training Units has been presented elsewhere.” 

Academic and military instruction is related closely in Special 
Training Units. Lessons designed to improve reading skill, lan- 
guage usage, and arithmetic ability generally deal with Army prob- 
lems or situations. Specialized vocabularies are devised for military 
subjects and appropriate exercises are arranged so that the academic 
and military presentations are coordinated. 

The use of visual aids has greatly accelerated the learning process 
in Special Training Units. Illiterate and non-English-speaking men 
now attain academic proficiency sufficient to proceed in the Army 
in the surprisingly short period of eight weeks. Over go per cent of 
the trainees succeed in making the critical scores required on objec- 
tive tests in this period of time. 


The Film Strip 


In Special Training Units widespread use is made of the film strip. 
A film strip is a continuous series of still pictures, charts, or dia- 
grams, prepared on 35 mm. safety film. Speed of projection is con- 
trolled by the instructor or his assistant. Any frame in a film strip 
can be held on the screen until the class has mastered its contents; 
and any frame or series of frames may be reviewed as many times 
as necessary. 


*This was formerly the Development and Special Training Section, Training Branch, 
Adjutant General’s Office. 

*Paul A. Witty and Samuel Goldberg, “The Army’s Training Program for Illiterate, 
Non-English Speaking, and Educationally Retarded Men,” Elementary English Review 
(December 1943), pp. 306-311. 

Paul A. Witty and Samuel Goldberg, “The Use of Visual Aids in Special Training Units 
in the Army,” Journal of Educational Psychology (February 1944), pp. 82-90. 
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The following film strips have been developed to meet the needs 
of men in Special Training Units: “A Soldier’s General Orders”; 
“Military Discipline and Courtesy”; “How to Wear Your Uni- 
form” ; “The Story of Private Pete,” for aiding in the acquisition of 
a basic stock of sight words; “Introduction to Numbers,” for intro- 
ducing the vocabulary, symbols, and group concepts of arithmetic; 
“Introduction to Language,” two film strips, one for teaching nouns 
and the other for presenting verbs and prepositions; and “The 
World,” for introducing geographic vocabulary and concepts. 

Motivation of each film strip is carefully planned. In some film 
strips situations which the soldier has previously encountered in 
civilian life are employed. For example, in introducing “How to 
Wear Your Uniform,” several frames are given over to the presenta- 
tion of civilians in uniform; e.g., policemen, firemen, and football 
players. In “Military Discipline and Courtesy,” introductory frames 
show men tipping their hats to ladies, helping their neighbors fix 
their cars, and in other ways demonstrating courtesy. In other film 
strips the motivating frames deal with familiar and interesting 
Army situations. 

Each film strip is logically organized to meet the needs of the men 
and the objectives of training. The language is simple and direct. 
Frames are not cluttered with detail or irrelevant material. Oppor- 
tunity is provided for repetition and review. And correlation of mili- 
tary and academic subject matter is achieved. 

Of great value to the teacher is an Illustrated Instructor’s Refer- 
ence which has been issued for each film strip. The Reference states 
the purpose of the strip; indicates general teaching procedures to be 
followed; and contains specific suggestions for presenting every 
frame. The picture in each frame is reproduced in the Reference. 
Under each picture are teaching suggestions. Thus, the instructor 
can preview the film strip while preparing his lesson. 

All of these film strips will be of interest to educators. However, 
FS 12-5, “The Story of Private Pete,” should prove especially pro- 
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vocative. It presents about fifty words in a related episode. These 
words are among the most frequently used words in camp. They 
are also the words which the men need to recognize in order to read 
the first parts of the Army Reader and to converse and write simply. 
Thus, this film strip has a “readiness” or preparatory function. It is 
also useful in remedial work. 

“The Story of Private Pete” is made up of four series of frames 
dealing with early experiences in camp: (1) Private Pete and His 
Uniform, frames 2 to 12; (2) Private Pete Looks at His Camp, 
frames 13 to 22; (3) Private Pete Eats His Dinner, frames 23 to 33; 
(4) Private Pete Goes to Bed, frames 34 to 44. 

Each of the above series consists of approximately ten frames 
which present an over-all picture of a camp scene, and several break- 
downs of this scene with attention centered on certain objects 
labeled with single words. The largest number of new words on any 
frame is three. About eight frames are used to introduce the words 
in each series. Then another frame is employed to present the words 
and the objects for which they stand in a new setting. There are no 
labels on this frame. Still another frame follows in which the new 
words are printed in a column on the side. In the picture the objects 
for which these words stand can readily be identified. Two sum- 
mary frames contain a printed story in which the words of the series 
are used in a meaningful sequence. This presentation is consist- 
ent with the way people normally learn language. Moreover, it 
offers the student a challenging, highly interesting experience with 
language. 

The Instructor's Reference for FS 12-5 contains: 

1. General principles and suggestions for teaching vocabulary by asso- 
ciating words with a variety of objects and experiences 

2. Specific suggestions for using the film strip in Special Training Units 

3. An exact reproduction of each frame in the strip, followed by appro- 
priate comments and suggestions 

4. A test for measuring the student’s acquisition of the 46 words used 
in the film strip 
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It is at once clear that the value of the film strip depends in large 
measure upon the way in which it is used. If used judiciously, the 
film strip may prove more effective than other methods of introduc- 
ing words, 

Two other film strips, FS 12~7 and FS 12-8, “Introduction to 
Language,” are available to extend the presentation in “The Story 
of Private Pete.” They introduce 46 other nouns, 31 verbs, and 12 
prepositions. These film strips are designed to offer additional help 
to men who are learning to speak English and to other students who 
experience difficulty in acquiring a working vocabulary. 


The Instructional Film 


The use of training films constitutes a regular part of military in- 

struction. The men in Special Training Units are shown various 
motion pictures. Some of these deal with orientation, personal hy- 
giene, organization of the Army, military discipline and courtesy, 
and related topics. A number of training films are shown at the Re- 
ception Center before the men come to Special Training Units. 
Others are introduced at appropriate periods throughout the train- 
ing cycle. 
"Illiterate and non-English-speaking men often find themselves 
confused by films shown to them at Reception Centers and in the 
early stages of their training. The dialogue is frequently too difficult 
and the action in some of the films proceeds at too rapid a pace. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of precautions have been taken to make sure 
that the men in Special Training Units are prepared to profit from 
seeing films. The showing of each film is planned so as to coincide 
with the emphasis given each topic in the instructional program. 
Moreover, the instructor prepares the men for seeing a film by sug- 
gesting items or points to be looked for, by defining some of the 
difficult words, and by discussing each topic to be presented. A test is 
frequently used to check the students’ understanding after they have 
seen a film. 
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Cartoons, Comics, and Pictures 


It is well known that the comics have wide appeal among children 
and adults. The writer of this article made several studies a few 
years ago of the extent to which comics were read by children and 
young people. In one study, several thousand children in grades IV, 
V, and VI were interviewed or given questionnaires. Interest in the 
comics was found to be general and consistent from grade to grade. 
The average number of comic magazines read was about fifteen in 
each of the grades; four of these were read regularly; and four and 
one half, often. Comic strips also were generally read; twenty-six 
was the average number reported. Of these, about fifteen were read 
regularly; and five, often.’ 

In the seventh and eighth grades interest in the comics continued.’ 
Children here were attracted somewhat less frequently to the comic 
magazines, although many of the favorites of the middle grades 
were still read. However, interest in the comic strip was maintained 
with the same intensity as in the lower grades. 

In the high school there was a decrease in the reading of comic 
books. The average number read fell to about five, with a steady de- 
crease from grades IX to XII. Despite this sharp decrease, it is fitting 
to point out that this form of reading held high rank. In fact, the 
comic magazines constituted at least one fourth of the total number 
of magazines read by the high-school students included in the 
investigations. 

Among these high-school pupils there was great interest in the 
comic strip. The average number of comic strips read was about 
eighteen ; of these, more than nine were read regularly. This average 
remained constant from grades IX through XII. 

It has been observed also that adults frequently read and enjoy the 

® Paul Witty, “Children’s Interest in the Comics,” Journal of Experimental Education 
(December 1941), and “Reading the Comics—A Comparative Study,” ibid. 


“Paul Witty, E. Smith, and A. Coomer, “Reading the Comics in Grades VII and VIII,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology (March 1942). 
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comics. Accordingly, comic strips have been employed to present 
certain facts or information in the Army. It was believed that the 
men would be greatly interested in this type of presentation. Thus, 
the monthly magazine, Our War, contains a cartoon or comic strip 
as one of its regular features. The writer has repeatedly questioned 
men in Special Training Units about their attitude toward this strip. 
They report that it is their favorite part of the magazine. This strip 
relates the experiences of “Private Pete” and his friend, “Daffy.” 
Issues have dealt with the following topics: Christmas in Camp, 
Pete Goes Home, Marksman Pete, and Pete Meets Gas. 


Pictures and Graphic Portfolios 


Our War makes extensive use of pictures. Picture pages appear as 
a regular feature of this magazine. There have been picture pages 
on the following subjects: Army Christmas; How Airplanes Are 
Made; Weapons in the Making; Chemical Warfare Weapons; and 
Women in the War. 

Other publications, designed especially for Special Training 
Units, also use pictures. Newsmap-Special Edition, a weekly publi- 
cation which presents the news of the war on all fronts, is richly 
illustrated with pictures and maps. Your Job in the Army, a pam- 
phlet which contains simple accounts of Army jobs for which Spe- 
cial Training Unit men become qualified, includes pictures and 
sketches to portray the nature of each job. 

Still photographs have been used in many other ways. One of the 
most effective is the graphic portfolio. Graphic portfolios consist of 
a series of display panels about three-by-four feet in size; they pre- 
sent certain facts or operations in black and white and color. Used 
in presenting a subject such as “Rifle Marksmanship” or “Defense 
Against Chemical Attack,” they serve to clarify and emphasize im- 
portant points. On one side of each panel there is a large picture 
which is clearly marked, colored, or labeled. On the other side in- 
structions are printed so that the teacher may check himself and be 
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sure that no important point is overlooked. The portfolio is used 
indoors and on the field. 
Maps 

In the Newsmap-Special Edition, maps are employed to help the 
men locate and follow the various fronts on which military action 
is taking place. Every issue of Our War also contains a map page. 
For example, in one issue the map page dealt with “Neighbors 
Around the World.” A polaroid type of map was used to show dis- 
tances by air from certain points across the North Pole. At the bot- 
tom of the map there were pictures of a Fiji Islander, a Chinaman, 
an Eskimo, a Russian, an Indian, and a Brazilian. In the accom- 
panying text questions such as these appeared: “Which man lives 
nearest to us?” and “Which man lives farthest away?” Two other 
recent issues contained maps of Canada and Mexico, the accom- 
panying stories entitled, “Our Good Northern Neighbor” and “A 
Good Southern Neighbor.” These pictorial maps disclosed the loca- 
tion of minerals, forests, and furs in Canada. In Mexico the places 
providing minerals, cattle, rubber, coffee, and bananas were shown 
by appropriate drawings. 


Actual Objects and Models 


Special Training Units have utilized appropriate objects or models 
for instructional purposes. For example, in the subject, “Defense 
Against Air Attack,” it is necessary for the men to learn to identify 
the more prominent American and enemy planes. One Special 
Training Unit made a set of models of American planes to illustrate 
the relationships of wings, engines, fuselages, and tails. In other 
training units models of tanks, mortars, and other weapons have 
been utilized to advantage. 

Sand tables and topographic models have been provided to pre- 
sent an over-all representation of an area. Valleys, streams, eleva- 
tions, and roads are shown, and buildings and different types of 
military equipment are placed correctly. 
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Comments 


Army training, whether basic, technical, or specialized, is organ- 
ized realistically. Instructors have their objectives clearly in mind. 
Hence they are able to select and use the teaching methods by which 
different types of materials can be most effectively taught. An indis- 
pensable adjunct in promoting rapid learning is the visual aid. Its 
value has been clearly demonstrated in Special Training Units. 

Visual aids will appeal strongly to many educators. Through their 
use, the effectiveness of instruction in public schools may be greatly 
improved. There are, however, some dangers in their widespread 
utilization. Because of their appeal, they may be employed with too 
little consideration of their applicability in certain situations. It is to 
be hoped that the selection and use of visual aids will be made with 
a careful regard for the purposes they are to serve and their place in 
the total program of education. The careful consideration which the 
Army has given to these factors has been responsible to a consider- 
able extent for the highly successful results that have been obtained 
through the use of visual aids. 





Major Paul A. Witty, formerly Professor of Education at Northwestern University, has 
played a leading role in the Army’s educational program for illiterate and non-English- 
speaking. men. The author of many books and articles, he has previously written on 
psychological and educational aspects of the comics. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Studying the Individual School Child: A Manual of Guidance, by | 
Horace B, ENcuisH and Victor Rarmy. New York: Henry Holt 7 
and Company, 1941, 131 pages. | 
Much of our psychology to date has been too theoretical for practical 7 

classroom application or for an approach to the individual child out of 

the classroom. Science has found the individual school child somewhat of | 
an embarrassment and has sought to explain him in terms of “mind in 
general,” ignoring the unique dynamic organization within each child, § 

English and Raimy in their Manual of Guidance have contributed a/ 

constructive step toward the study of the individual school child. The’ 

purpose of the manual is to assist the teacher in training the student to; 

use effectively the school, the home, the playground, and the community 7 

as laboratories in which to work. The manual aims to help give “body” 

and reality to the psychological study of school children by teachers and © 
prospective teachers. The manual proposes teaching the student how to’ 
make a detailed case study of the individual school child, thereby giving 
him a chance to practise what he learns in the classroom and from his 

books. 7 

The manual is a logically presented procedure of making a case study 

of the individual child. General instructions for the project are given in” 

advance; methods of obtaining data are discussed in detail, with great | 
stress placed on the value of the interview. The value, as well as the’ 
methods of securing the imperative information of the child’s intel-? 
lectual development, physical development, social development, and? 
character are discussed for the student. After this information, which | 

forms the foundation for a case study, has been given the student, a] 

typical case is discussed in the light of the procedure which was vividly 

presented in the manual. Using the manual as a guide and paying pat-/ 
ticular attention to its precautions, the student is enabled to develop an 
orderly approach to the study of the individual child. : 








